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BURLEIGH HOUSE. 


Tue screen and entrance lodges to the 
rincely domain of Burleigh, or Burgh- 
ey, formed one of the illustrations of 


the last volume of The Mirror ; so that 


the reader’s partial acquaintance with an 
historical outline of the spot may be pre- 
sumed on reasonably enough.* 

Some idea may be formed of the mag- 
nificence of Burleigh, from the screen 
and lodges, already represented, having 
cost 5,000/. The grounds are extremely 
picturesque, and are minutely described 
in a “ Guide’’ published by Mr. Wilson, 
the respectable bookseller of Stamford, 
and son-in-law of Mr. Drakard, of whose 
“ History of Stamford’? we have already 
spoken in terms of high commendation. 

he Burleigh “Guide’’ is a reputable 
octavo tome, of about 300 pages, and is 
partly occupied by a Catalogue Rai- 
sonnée of the superb works of art assem- 
bled within the walls and cabinets of the 
mansion. 

Landscape - gardening, in all its va- 
rieties, have added to the natural beauty 
of the grounds. About a mile from 
the Lodges is a lake three-quarters of a 
mile in length, over which is an orna- 
méntal bridge. Next is the Dairy, and 
the Gamekeeper’s Lodge—the latter an 
interesting Gothic cottage, forming an 
agreeable contrast with the majestic 
grandeur of the hall. The park, from 
north to south, is about two miles ; and 
from east to west, from half a mile to a 
mile. As you approach the mansion, 
the trim beauties of lawns and fairy 
groves prepare you for the storehouse 
of art which they environ. Romantic 
grottoes and mossy cells, composed of 
Nature’s rudest materials, appear on 
every side; and fancy has ost ex- 
hausted herself in forming to these re- 
treats Gothic doors of wild-grown limbs, 
and paving them with the small leg- 
bones of 8 eep. A boat-house, and a 
modern Gothic temple, of great beauty, 
are enumerated among the embellish- 
ments; and in a recess, surrounded by 
evergreens, stands an elegant monument 
to the memory of Hannah Sophia Cham- 
bers, Countess of Exeter, with a poetical 
inscription to woo the contemplatist and 
lover of the sublime. 

At length we reach the noble man- 


oa See Mirror, vol. ae. ha 289.—We there fell 

0 an error respec the precise topography 
of Burleigh, which is in the county of North- 
ampton, and not in Lincoln, as.we have stated. 
Burleigh is about a mile and a balf to the south- 
east of the bridge over the river Welland ; which 
river here forms the boundary between the 
counties of Lincoln and Northampton, and se- 
parates the borough of Stamford in Linco! 
shire from Stamford Baron, in Northampton. 
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sion—the turrets, cupolas, and spires of 

which impart at first view to the be- 

holder a sense of its splendour and mag- 

nificence—nay, even the chimneys, those 

ss bre a of hospitality,’’ are in- 

geniously contrived ornamental - archi- 

tecture. But we quote the description 
of the exterior from the ‘“Guide’’ just 

mentioned :— 

It is built of freestone, in the form 
of a beautiful parallelogram, which mea- 
sures by the inner court 110 feet by 70. 
The chimneys are all formed of pillars 
of the Doric order, connected at top 
by a frieze and cornice of the same. 
According to Horace Walpole, John 
Thorpe, an eminent architect, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, gave the 
plan, and superintended the erection of 
the greater part of this stupendous 
building. 

“ Betore the north door there formerly 
stood a piece of water, which was filled 
up when the beautiful serpentine river 
was formed. On this side is the prin- 
cipal entrance, where, between the win- 
dows, we observe the date 1587. The 
circumference of the circle forming the 
coach-road, encompassing a beautiful 
grass plat, is about a furlong ; and from 
the gate to the steps, the distance is 
about 110 yards. On each side of the 
north door is a platform, ‘extending 90 
by 18 feet each way, which with the in- 
termediate breadth of the threshold, 
completes a front of 200 feet. The 
ascent to the house is by nine large semi- 
circular steps. In the arched roof, under 
the passage leading to the inner court, 
are escutcheons of the family arms, in 
one of which is W. Dom. de Burghley, 
1577, the year when that part of the 
house was built. 

‘¢ Surrounded by massy piles of build- 
ings is a beautiful court, from which, on 
the east side, the Doric, the Ionic, and 
the Corinthian orders are distinctly seen 
rising one above the other, with large 
niches on each side. Above the Corin- 
thian order, the uppermost of the three, 
are two large stone lions, rampant, 
supporting the family arms. The spire 
of the chapel rises from hence, which, - 
although ber from being ornamental, is 
of admirable workmanship. This part 
of the building appears, = the date 
above the dial, to have been finished in 
1585. Over an arch before the 1, 
is a bust of King William III. The 
pillars on the opposite and western end 
are of plain Doric ; and the windows on 
the north and south sides of the court 
are of the pure modern Gothic. Four 


In. Capacious gateways, with parallel cor- 


responding folding doors behind them 
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on the four sides, face each other; each 
extending in an eliptical arch about nine 
feet in breadth, and the same in height. 
On the tops and corners of the balus- 
trades of the building are several small 
Doric stone vessels in the shapes of urns 
and water pots.”’ 

Mr. Gilpin, in his Tour to the High- 
lands, says, ‘‘ Burghley House is one 
of the noblest monuments of British 
architecture in the times of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when the great outlines of mag- 
nificence were rudely drawn, but unim- 
—_ by taste. It is an immense pile, 

orming the four sides of a large court ; 

and though decorated with a variety of 
fantastic ornaments according to the 
fashion of the time, before Grecian ar- 
chitecture had introduced symmetry, 
proportion, and elegance into the plans 
of private houses, it has still an august 
appearance. The inside of the court is 
particularly striking. The spire is 
neither, I think, in itself an ornament ; 
nor has it any effect, except at a dis- 
tance, where it contributes to give this 
immense pile the consequence of a 
town.” 

The interior baffles our cicerone qua- 
lifications. The hall, with its carved 
roof, resembling that of Westminster— 
the Chapel, with its splendid carving by 
Gibbons, and fretwork ceiling — the 
Drawing-rooms in similar taste—the 
Black Bed Chamber hung with fine old 
tapestry, and paintings on the window 
panes—Queen Elizabeth’s chamber, and 
state bed, with green velvet and gold 
tissue draperies—the purple velvet bed- 
room hung with Bacchanalian taj 
—-the state bed dressing-room, with its 
superb gilt dressing plate, once belong- 
ing to William III., and the cove ceiling 
decorated by the rich pencil of Verrio— 
the Jewel Closet, of cedar, oak, and 
walnut—the New State Bed Room, 
and the most magnificent state bed in 
Europe, with hangings of 250 yards of 
velvet, and 900 yards of satin, &c.—a 
mythological ceiling by Verrio ; the ta- 

stry too very splendid—the Dining 

m, 39 feet by 3, with two silver cis- 
terns, one weighing 3,400, and the other 
ounces, and costing £990., and 
some superb coronation plate,—and the 
Library of 4,000 volumes of books, are 
but a few of the glories of this vast pile. 
The Kitchen, by the way, should not 
be forgotten, since it is not without 
artistical embellishment: for a painting 
of an immense carcass of beef is here 
correctly given as an exhibition of the 
true ensign armorial of English hospi- 
tality. 
The enumeration < _ Pictures 


would include the brightest names in 
the calendar of art. Among them are 
the works of Michael Angelo, Sopho- 
nisba Angusciola, by whom Vandyck 
was more benefited than by all his other 
studies; Berghem; Le Brun; and A. 
and H. Caracci; Caravaggio; Castig- 
lione; Cimabue; Claude Lorraine; 
Corregio; P. di Cortona; C. Dolci; 
Domenichino; A. Durer; J. Van 
Eyck; Gerards; Giordano; Guercino; 
Guido; Holbein; Angelica Kauffman ; 
Kneller; Sir Thomas Lawrence ;* Lely ; 
C. Maratta; Murillo; Parmigiano; N. 
and G. Poussin ; Raphael ; Rembrandt ; 
Rubens; Le Sceur; Teniers; Tinto- 
retto; Titian ; Vandyck ; P. Veronese ; 
Verrio; L. da Vinci; West; and Zuc- 
chero. 

Such are but a few of the treasures of 
Burleigh; yet they will cause the reader 
to regard the annexed Cut as the depo- 
sitory of some of the most elaborate 
specimens of art, and as a splendid 
monument of the hospitalities of olden 
times. To our minds, such places have 
an unfading interest: they lead us into 
estimates of national character from 
which every one may imbibe many use- 
ful views. 





THE PAST. 
(For the Mirror.) 


It comes o’er the heart like an echo bland, 
Or a gentle voice from ‘‘ Faéry land,” 
On balmy breezes borne to the strand, 
Of memory’s sea. 


It tells of the joys that our childhood knew, 
Of hopes that were bright as the rainbow’s hue, 
Of the tears that were pure as morning dew, 

On the vernal tree. 


It speaks of the hours of earliest leve, 
Of the sylvan glen, and the summer grove, 
Through which our footsteps oft would rove, 

In the by-gone days. 


Of the longing glance of thaf azure eye, 
Of the cheek that was dasheq with the rose'sdye, 
Of the smile that was soft yg crient sky 

_ Wheg gue sun-beam plays. 


And ob it is sweet as the night comes on, 

When the heart is dreary, sad, and lone, 

To muse on the friends that are past and gone, 
Tocome, oh never! 


And to think they love iv the memory bright, 
As forms tbat are clad in the hues of light, 
And will not depart till the “ stilly night ” 
Be set for ever ! 
J. F.C. 


* There are two portraits by the late P. R. A. 
=—one of them, a whole length, is a family pic- 
Henry the tenth and first Mai 
of Exeter, the Countess Sarah, and Lady So- 
phia. <A romantic bat exem interest is 
attached to this painting, from Jar court- 

ship and upion of the Earl and Countess. 
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NATIONAL DEBT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


In the following calculation each reader 
can see how much of the National Debt, 
the taxes and the trade and commerce 
of his country is averaged to him, and 
comparatively with France and Ame- 
rica, it will doubtless be deemed of 
sufficient merit for insertion. 

“The debt of the United Kingdom 
divided equally among its inhabitants, 
averages £34. 15s. 8d. per head; the 
taxes £2. 7s. 113d. per head, (but as 
Treland does not contribute her quota, 
the average of taxes upon the people of 
Great Britain, is about £3. 7s. 6d. per 
head) and its trade and commerce in 
exports and imports, £3. 9s. 93d. The 
debt of France equally apportioned, 
averages £6. 5s. per head, the taxes 
£1. 5s. and its commerce only “£1. 
13s. 53d. The debt of America averages 
only £1. Os. 104d. per head, the taxes 
9s. 2}d., and its commerce £3. 3s. 4d. 
Now supposing the whole of the revenue 
of each country was derived from the 
exports and imports alone; it would 
pe that the taxes on the commerce 
of England amount to £68. 14s. 10d. 
per cent. ; on that of France, £74. 15s. 
per cent., and on that of America only 
£14, Ils. 13d. per cent. I shall not 
go any further with the comparison, but 
leave it to my readers to make their own 
deductions.’”,-—From Mr. Thick’s Re- 
view of the Government of England. 

M. T. 


TO A SNOWDROP. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Why dost thou, silver-vested flower! 
While tempests howl, and snow-storms lower, 
Thus boldly brave rude Winter's power, 
And rear thy head ? 
Why so impatient ? Why not stay 
Till zephyrs drive rude blasts away ; 
And day’s bright orb, with cheering ray, 
Warm thy cold bed? 
Why stay not till the primrose pale, 
With simple beauty spots the vale, 
Till violets load the passing gale 
With luscious balm? 
Till moist-eyed April's genial showers, 
Briog Flora’s train of painted flowers, 
And songsters fill the leafy bowers 
With music’s charm ! 
Fair flower! thy hardy front defies 
The rigour of inclement skies; 
The blast of Winter o'er thee flies 
Nor chills thy form. 
Thus virtue stands with placid mien, 
Whilst whirlwinds desolate the scene ; 
Aud cheered by Hope with mind serene 
Smiles at the storm ! 


The Cosmopolite. 


THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


« But, though conceal’d, to every purer eye, 
Th’ informing author in his works appears.” 
THOMSON. 
*¢ Eves have they, and see not,’’ is in- 
deed but too faithful a description of the 
generality of mankind, whose lack of 
mental vision is a misfortune approxi- 
mating in some degree to that of an ex- 
tinction of the corporeal organs of sight. 
There is, however, this distinction ob-. 
servable between them: — the loss of 
the visual orbs of the body generally 
strengthens and renders more delicately 
acute the remaining senses, whilst lack 
of the “ mind’s eye,’’ as it chiefly arises 
from ve obtuseness, augments 
the disorder. We may consider (those 
who either possess no mental organ of 
vision, or what is more commonly the 
case, close it, as labouring under a heavy 
calamity ; they grope in darkness whilst 
others walk in light; they are queru- 
lous whilst others are beneficent; they 
are sorely discontented whilst from other 
hearts arise grateful effusions to the 
source of the blessings and beauties of 
existence. 

Happy, thrice happy are they, the 
fortunate possessors of eyes that behold, 
and hearts that enjoy with gratitude the 
liberal springs of bliss dispensed most 
abundantly around them ™ Supreme 
Beneficence. The perception of such 
combinations of good I may not inaptly 
term the poetry of life ; since, perhaps, 
to observe and appreciate them, requires 
somewhat of the warmth, vividness, and 
vigour of the poetic temperament; some- 
what of that bee-like, minstrel power 
which extracts beauty and sweetness 
from apparent deformity and bitterness ; 
and somewhat of the enthusiasm which 
grasps at that in which the spirit’s vital 
happiness is centered—order, purity, 
truth, loveliness, and heavenly good. 
Now let us gaze around us for awhile. 
How beautiful is Creation! How ini- 
mitable the forms, colours, odours, and 
sounds, spread around but to delight us! 
How useful and how exquisitely agree- 
able are the productions of the Divine 
Hand, intended solely for the service 
and solace of man! ‘ Patgrnal Deity” 
appears in every variety of Creation: 
each production is good in itself—re- 
ceives good, and adds its quota to the 
universal good ; but we cannot trace all 
the ramifications. of this subject; they 
are exhaustless; and yet we will endea- 
vour to notice, with joy and gratitude, 
some few of its bearings, which we re- 
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member not to have seen adduced here- 
tofore in support of the exhilarating fact 
that,Gop has designed in all His works 
the supreme felicity of His creatures ; 
wherefore complains man of the misery 
of the world ? Let him open the eyes of 
his understanding, and in beholding the 
gracious design of Creation he will ac- 
knowledge that where it appears subvert- 
ed, he has but himself to blame. Let 
us awhile delightedly regard the posi- 
tive provision that has been made in 
Creation for our comfort ; aye, solely for 
our pleasurable comfort. How delicate 
a blue is the sky; cool and grateful is it 
to the sight, and justly contrived to at- 
temper the warm, vivid rays of fiery 
orbs to the tender organs of corporeal 
vision. It might have been scarlet, 
causing an intolerable anguish to the 
aching gaze, and flaming over a world 
withered beneath its wrathful hue. 
How lovely and refreshing is the ver- 
dant gala-array of the earth. Had its 
livery been black, instead of exhilarating 
the spirit of man, and proving to it a 
vital prescience of a fairer world, it 
would have overwhelmed the soul with 
a gloom, horrid and funereal as itself. 
How delightful is the pure, soft, and 
scented summer-breeze. How invigo- 
rating the frosty breath of winter. 
Blasts, hot, poisonous, and noisome, 
might, instead, have continually assailed 
the lungs of tormented animal life, and 
rendered existence a penalty of enduring 
suffocation ; and how then would have 
fared vegetation ? How cool, clear, in- 
oderous, tasteless, and tempting is 
water ; that fluid upon which depend 
the lives of animals and vegetables in- 
numerable ; it might have been as re- 
volting to every sense as it is now agree- 
able; but granting that it had been 
flavoured with the rarest attar of rose 
or violet, the taste ever recurring in our 
viands, would as quickly have disgusted 
the palled appetite as the occasional in- 
fusion of fruits and flowers now gratifies. 
How valuable is fire ; yet it might have 
been our master instead of our servant, 
and earth itself one tremendous, terrific 
volcano. That these gifts are not what 
they might have been, is solely atfribut- 
able to the design evident throughout 
Creation of securing the felicity of the 
creature ; but besides essential comforts 
we possess luxuries: had fruits been 
necessary to our preservation in mortal 
existence, a few, a very few, might have 
sufficed us; but, oh! what a countless 
variety are lavished upon ungrateful 
man, all exquisite in form, colour, 
odour, and flavour; all tempting the 
taste and amply gratifying it. Had 
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flowers been necessary to refresh the 
springs of being, a few, a very few, 
might have answered the purpose: but, 
lo! earth is as “the garden of the 
Lord,”’ gemmed with myriads of these 
exquisite creations, all beautiful and in- 
mitable in form, texture, colour, and 
odour, and all strewed over the world, 
as if the outpouring of a hand, which 
knew not how to restrain its glorious 
munificence. Flowers are indeed but 
emblems of His countless blessings— 
“who openeth His hand and filleth all 
things living with plenteousness.””— 
Flowers are, in the language of the 
poet, ‘ Nature’s jewels ;’’ incitements 
to poetry and to refined sentiment. 
They are emblems of the lovely, the in- 
nocent, and the most dear; gentle and 
delicious memories do they breathe of 
the absent and the dead, whilst they en- 
hance the beauty, gaiety, and rapture of 
the living. Oh, man! cultivate a taste 
and love for flowers—those overflowings 
of His bounty who created the first 
Eden, and from whom we hope to re- 
ceive the second; and that taste and 
love will form a portion of the Poetry of 


ife. 

Study also the beauty, order, contri- 
vance, and utility of the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms, and believe 
me, a mind thus cultivated and disposed 
to interest itself in the exalted works of 
the Author of Creation, shall never fail 
in the essential sources of happiness. 
Above all, direct your serious attention 
to your own species, for whose use and 
pleasure these invaluable gifts “ are, 
and were, created.’’ Man is in himself 
a Microcosm—a miracle—and you, oh, 
reader, are one of those fortunate be- 
ings, for whom the excellency of Su- 
preme Wisdom and Goodness, hath been, 
from the formation of all things, exert- 
ed, and will be for ever and ever. You 
are framed with inimitable beauty and 
skill—with grace so peerless, and art so 
consummate—that the Lorp or Lire 
hath condescended to wear on earth 
your nature and likeness, and in your 
semblance to ascend into the Heaven of 
Heavens. You might have been made 
an object of disgust and terror, and your 
delicately sensitive frame a source of un- 
utterable anguish. Think what had 
been your state had no cutaneous tegu- 
ment veiled from vision the astonishing 
and appalling machinery by which you 
“live, and move, and have your being !”” 
Imagine what had been your sensations 
had no warm, elastic material of tem- 
pered sensibility shielded a frame of 
acute perception from those external as- 
saults, which would then have imbued 
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it with excruciating and unutterable 
agony. Where then would have been 
that delight and golden key of all hearts 
Beauty ? ‘And where those godlike 
interpretations of mind, in every elo- 

uent feature, which enthral the sensi- 
tive spirit, and woo it to immortal af- 
fection even for the least beautiful of 
those beings, who know that of them it 
is written—“ I have called ye gods.” 
Let our contemplations ascend also 
from such indicators of mind to mind’s 
ineffable charms : how valuable is me- 
mory ; how heavenly is affection; how 
captivating and various is talent; and 
how exquisite are those generous and 
noble influences which incite the soul 
to divinest actions, and exalt it in the 
chain of being to a rank “ but a little 
lower than the angels.’’ Say, ye that 
are adepts in the art of making your 
own misery, is not happiness the mani- 
fest design of your creation? Are ye 
not endowed with faculties, perceptions, 
and varied blessings, adequate to this 
beneficent end? Have ye not a pure and 
soothing religion to sustain ye under the 
affliction of natural infirmities; and 
under such adverse casualties as Provi- 
dence in everlasting mercy assigns for 
your portion? Have ye not also a pro- 
mise, immutable as its Maker, of immor- 
tal existence in a new land, whose bliss 
so far transcends the completest pag wl 
ness of earth as to defy the definition by 
words the portraiture by imagination ? 
And with ah this, are ye not miserable? 
Alas ! ‘* my people do not consider,” is 
the tender and affecting reproof, which, 
if applicable to sentient beings in ages 
long past, is unhappily not less so to 
such, in the present day. Would man 
but “ consider,’ soon should he learn 
the felicitous art of extracting the sweet 
from the bitter of life: sunshine, order, 
and beauty, would be apparent where 
his offuscated vision beholds now but 
darkness, confusion, and deformity ; his 
state would become ameliorated, his na- 
ture ennobled, und his existence (invul- 
nerable to puerile cares, and the dis- 
graceful ebullition of conflicting pas- 
sions) would roll on smoothly in a 
charmed circle, only to be merged at 
length in a transcendently blessed eter- 
nity. 

Now, this Utopian secret of living, I 
have ventured figuratively to term the 
Poetry of Life, from its apparent ana- 
logy to that divine art, which eminently 
soothes, instructs, irradiates, and enno- 
bles human nature ; and into which, if 
fervent feelings and exalted imaginations 
enter, it is but to adorn and recommend 
their subjects; to withdraw the earth- 


bound spirit from the thraldrom of 
things unworthy its attention, and to 
bestow upon it a prescience of its de- 
stined glory and divinely blessed Ye 
M. L. B. 


SPIRIT OF THE - 
Public Bournals. 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD BYRON IN 
ITALY. 
(Concluded from page 268.) 

° © After the lapse of a few 
weeks, Byron seemed to have acquired 
a taste for the society of Milan. hen 
the performances for the evening were 
over, we frequently stopped at the door 
of the theatre, to enjoy the sight of the 
beauties who passed us in review. Per- 
haps few cities could boast such an as- 
semblage of lovely women as that which 
chance had collected at Milan in 1817. 
Many of them had flattered themselves 
with the idea that Byron would seek an 
introduction ; but, whether from pride, 
timidity, or a remnant of dandyism, 
which induced him to do exactly the 
contrary of what was expected, he in- 
variably declined that honour. He 
seemed to — a conversation on 
poetical or philosophical subjects. At 
the theatre, our discussions were fre- 
quently so energetical as to rouse the 
indignation of the pit. One evening, in 
the middle of philosophical argument on 
the — of utility, Silvio Pellico, a 
delightful poet, who has since died in 
an Austrian prison, came in breathless 
haste to apprize Lord Byron that his 
friend and physician, Polidori, had been 
arrested. We instantly ran to the guard- 
house. It turned out that Polidori had 
fancied himself incommoded in the pit 
by the fur cap of the officer on guard, 
and had requested him to take it off, 
alleging that it impeded his view of the 
stage. The poet Monti had accompa- 
nied us, and, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, we surrounded the prisoner. 
Every one spoke at once ; Polidori was 
beside himself with passion, and his face 
red as a burning coal. Byron, though 
he too was in a violent rage, was on the 
contrary pale as ashes. His patrician 
blood boiled as he reflected on the 
slight consideration in which he was 
held. I have little doubt but at that 
moment he regretted the wall of separa- 
tion which he had reared between Sie. 
self and the ultra party. At all events, 
the Austrian officer spied the leaven of 
sedition in our countenances, and, if he 
was versed in history, probably thought 
of the insurrection of Genoa, in 1740. 
He ran from the guard-house to call his 
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men, who seized their arms that had 
been piled on the outside. Monti’s idea 
was excellent—“ Fortiamo tutti; res- 
tino solamente é titolati.’*—De Bréme 
remained, with the Marquess de Sarti- 
rana, his brother, Count Confualonieri, 
and Lord Byron. These gentlemen hav- 
ing written their names and titles, the 
list was handed to the officer on guard, 
who instantly forgot the insult offered 
to his fur cap, and allowed Polidori to 
leave the guard-house. In the evening, 
however, the doctor received an order to 
quit Milan within twenty-four hours. 
Foaming with rage, he swore that he 
would one day return, and bestow 
manual castigation on the governor who 
had treated him with so little re- 
He did not return; and two 
years afterwards a bottle of Prussic acid 
terminated his career—at least, sic dici- 
tur. The morning after Polidori’s de- 
parture, Byron, in a ¢éte-d-téte with me, 
complained bitterly of persecution. So 
little was I acquainted with 7 titolati, 
to use Monti’s expression, that in the 
simplicity of my heart I gave his lord- 
ship the following counsel: “ Realise,” 
said I, ‘* four or five hundred thousand 
francs ; two or three confidential friends 
will circulate the report of your death, 
and bestow on a log of wood the honours 
of Christian burial in some snug retired 
spot—the island of Elba, suppose. An 
authentic account of your decease shall 
be forwarded to England; meanwhile, 
under the name of Smith or Wood, you 
may live comfortably and quietly at 
Lima. When, in process of time, Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Wood becomes a venerable 
gray-headed old gentleman, he may even 
return to Europe, and purchase from a 
Roman or Parisian bookseller, a set of 
Childe Harold, or Lara, 30th edition, 
with notes and annotations. Moreover, 
when Mr. Smith or Mr. Wood is really 
about to make his exit from this life, he 
may, if he pleases, enjoy one bright ori- 
ginal moment: thus may he say— Lord 
Byron, who for thirty years has been 
numbered with the dead, even now lin- 
gers on this side of eternity: I am the 
man: the society of my countrymen ap- 
peared to me so insipid, that I quitted 
them in disgust.”” ‘ My cousin, who is 
heir to my title, owes you an infinity of 
thanks,”’ coldly replied Byron. I re- 
pressed the repartee which hovered on 
my lips. Byron had a defect in com- 
mon with all the spoiled children of for- 
tune. He cherished in his bosom two con- 
tradictory inclinations. He wished to be 
received as a man of rank, and admired 
* Let us all go out: let those only remain who 
are titled personages. 


as a brilliant poet. The Elena of Mayer 
was at that time the performance most 
in vogue at Milan. The public pa- 
tiently endured two miserable acts, for 
the pleasure of hearing a sublime sesteto 
in the third. One day, when it was sung 
with more than ordinary power, I was 
struck with the a of Byron’s 
eyes ; never had I seen any thing so 
enthusiastic. Internally, I made a vow 
that I never would, of my own free 
accord, sadden a spirit so noble. In the 
evening, I recollect that some one al- 
Iuded to the following singular sonnet. 
of Tasso, in which the poet makes a 
boast of incredulity : 

“* Odi, Filli,che tuona .... 
Ma che curar dobbiam che faccia Giove ? 
Godiam noi qui, s’egli ¢ turbato in cielo, 
Tema il volgo i suoi tuoini .... 
Pera il mondo, e rovini! a me non cale 
Se non di quel che piu piace e diletta ; 
Che, se terra sard, terra ancor fui.” 
Hear’st thou, Phyllis, it thunders? 
But what are Jove’s acts to us? 
Let us enjoy ourselves here ; if he be troubled 

in his heaven, 

Vulgar spirits may dread his thunder. 
Let the world perish and fall in ruins : I care not, 
Except for her who pleases me best: 
For if dust I shall be, dust I was. 

*¢ Those verses,’’ said Byron, ‘‘ were 
written under the influence of spleen— 
nothing more. A belief in the Supreme 
Being was an absolute necessity for the 
tender and warm imagination of Tasso. 
He was, besides, too much of a Pla- 
tonist to connect together the links of a 
difficult argument. When he composed 
that sonnet, he felt the inspiration of his 
genius, and probably wanted a morsel of 
bread and a mistress.’? The house in 
which Lord Byron resided was situated 
at the further extremity of a solitary 

uarter, at the distance of half a leagne 
rom the Theatre de la Scala. The 
streets of Milan were at that time much 
infested with robbers during the night. 
Some of us, forgetting time and space 
in the charm of the poet’s conversation, 
generally accompanied him to his own 
door, and on our return, at two o’clock 
in the morning, were obliged to pass 
through a multitude of intricate suspi- 
cious-looking streets. This circum- 
stance gave an additional air of romance 
to the noble bard’s retreat. For my 
pert, I often wondered that he esca 
ing-laid under contribution. Had it 
been otherwise, with his feelings and 
ideas, he would undoubtedly have felt 
peculiarly mortified. The fact is, that 
the practical jokes played off by the 
knights of the road were frequently of 


the most ludicrous description—at least, 
to all but the sufferers. The weather 
was cold, and the pedestrian, snugly en- 
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veloped in his cloak, was often attacked 
by some dexterous thief, who, gliding 
gently behind him, passed a hoop over 
his head down to his elbows, and thus 
fettered the victim, whom he afterwards 
pillaged at his leisure. Polidori in- 
formed us that Byron often composed a 
hundred verses in the course of the 
morning. On his return from the thea- 
tre in the evening, still under the charm 
of the music to which he had listened, 
he would take up his papers, and re- 
duce his hundred verses to five-and- 
twenty or thirty. When he had in this 
manner put together four or five hun- 
dred, he sent the whole to Murray, his 
publisher, in London. He often sat up 
all night, in the ardour of composition, 
and drank a sort of grog made of hol- 
lands and water—a beverage in which 
he indulged rather copiously when his 
Muse was coy. But, generally speak- 
ing, he was not addicted to excessive 
drinking, though he has accused him- 
self of that vice. To restrain the cir- 
cumference of his person within proper 
limits, he frequently went without a 
dinner, or, at most, dined on a little 
bread and a solitary dish of vegetables. 
This frugal meal cost but a franc or 
two ; and on such occasions Byron used, 
with much apparent complacency, to 
accuse himself of avarice. His extreme 
sensibility to the charms of music may 
partly be attributed to the chagrin oc- 
casioned by his domestic misfortunes. 
Music caused his tears to flow in abun- 
dance, and thus softened the asperity of 
his sufferings. His feelings, however, 
on this subject, were those of a débutant. 
When he had heard a new opera for up- 
wards of a twelvemonth, he was often 
enraptured with a composition which 
had previously afforded him little plea- 
sure, or which he had even severely cri- 
ticised. I never observed Byron in a 
more delightful or unaffected vein of 
gaiety, than on the day when we made 
an excursion about two miles from 
Milan, to visit the celebrated echo of 
la Simonetta, which repeats the report 
of a pistol-shot thirty or forty times. By 
way of contrast, the next day, at a grand 
dinner given by Monsignor de Bréme, 
his appearance was lowering as that of 
Talma in the part of Nero. Byron ar- 
rived late, and was obliged to cross a 
spacious saloon, in which every eye was 

ed on him and his club foot. Far 
from being the indifferent or phlegmatic 
personage, who alone can play the dandy 
to perfection, Byron was unceasingly 
tyrannized by some ruling passion.— 
When not urder the influence of nobler 
failings, he was tormented by an absurd 


vanity which urged him to pretend to 
every thing. But his genius once awak- 
ened, his faults were shaken off as a 

ent that would have incommoded 
the flight of his imagination : the poet 
soared beyond the confines of earth, and 
wafted his hearers along with him. 
Never shall I forget the sublime poem 
which he composed one evening on the 
subject of Castruccio-Castracani, the 
Napoleon of the middle age. Byron 
had one failing in common with all 
poets—an extreme sensibility to praise 
or censure, especially when coming from 
a brother bard. He seemed not to be 
aware, that judgments of this nature are 
generally dictated by a spirit of affecta- 
tion, and that the most favourable can 
only be termed certificates of resem- 
blance. I must not omit to notice the 
astonishing effect produced on Lord 
Byron by the view of a fine painting of 
Daniel Crespi. The subject was taken 
from the well-known story of a monk 
supposed to have died in the odour of 
sanctity, and who, whilst his brethren 
were chenting the service of the dead 
around his bier in the church at mid- 
night, was said to have suddenly lifted 
the funeral pall, and quitted his coffin, 
exclaiming, “Justo judicio Dei damna- 
tus sum!’’ We were unable to wrest 
Byron from the contemplatién of this 
picture, which produced on his mind a 
sensation amounting to horror. To in- 
dulge his humour on this point, we 
mounted our horses in silence, and rode 
slowly towards a monastery, at a little 
distance, where he shortly afterwards 
overtook us.—Byron turned up his lips 
with an incredulous sneer when he 
heard, for the first time, that there are 
ten Italian dialects instead of one, and 
that amongst the whole population of 
Italy, only the inhabitants of Rome, 
Sienna, and Florence, speak the lan- 
guage as it is written. Silvio Pellico 
once said to him—‘ The most delight- 
ful of the ten or twelve Italian dialects, 
unknown beyond the Alps, is the Vene- 
tian. The Venetians are the French of 
Italy.’’ ‘« They have, then, some comic 
poet living ?”’ ‘ Yes,’’ replied Pellico, 
“a charming poet; but as his comedies 
are not allowed to be performed, he 
composes them under the form of sa- 
tires. The name of this delightful poet 
is Buratti; and every gix months, by 
the governor’s order, he pays a visit 
to one of the prisons of Venice.”” In 
my opinion, this conversation with Silvio 
Pellico gave the tone to Byron’s subse- 
quent poetical career. He eagerly de- 
manded the name of the bookseller who 
sold M. Buratti’s works; and as he 
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was accustomed to the: expression of 
Milanese bluntness, the question ex- 
cited a hearty laugh at his ex 
He was soon informed, that if Buratti 
wished to pass his whole life in prison, 
the appearance of his works in print 
would infallibly lead to the gratification 
of his desire ; and besides, where could 
a printer be found hardy enough to run 
his share of the risk? An incomplete 
manuscript of Buratti cost from three to 
four sequins. The next day, the charm- 
ing Comtessina N. was kind enough to 
lend her collection to one of our party. 
Byron, who imagined himself an adept 
in the language of Dante and Ariosto, 
was at first rather puzzled by Buratti’s 
manuscript. We read over with him 
some of Goldoni’s comedies, which ena- 
bled him at last to comprehend Buratti’s 
satires. One of our Italian friends was 
even immoral enough to lend him a copy 
of Baffo’s sonnets. What a crime this 
had been in the eyes of Southey ! What 
a pity he was not, at an earlier period, 
made acquainted with the atrocious 
deed! I persist in thinking, that for 
the composition of Beppo, and subse- 
quently of Don Juan, Byeen was in- 
debted to the reading af Buratti’s poe- 
try. Venice is a distinct world, of which 
the gloomy society of the rest of Europe 
can form no conception: care is there a 
subject of mockery. The poetry of 
Buratti always excites a sensation of 
enthusiastic delight in the breasts of the 
Venetian populace. Never, in my pre- 
sence, did black and white, as the Vene- 
tians themselves say, produce a similar 
effect. Here, however, I ceased to act 
the part of an eye-witness ; and here, 
consequently, I close my narrative. 
Foreign Literary Gazette. 


Motes of a Reader. 





TIGERS. 


Sir Stamrorp RaFF es, in one of his 
letters, thus describes the dread of tigers 
in the vicinity of Bencoolen :— 

‘‘ The only inconvenience will arise 
from the tigers and elephants, which 
abound in the vicinity; one of the vil- 
lagers told me that his father and grand- 
father were carried off by tigers; and 
there is scarcely a family that has not 
lost some of its members by them. In 
many parts, the people would seem to 
have resigned the empire to these ani- 
mals, taking but few precautions against 
them, and regarding them as sacred ; 
they believe in transmigration, and call 
them their nene, or grandfather. On the 
banks of one of the rivers of this coast, 


upwards of a hundred people were cur- 
ried off by tigers during the last year. 


. When a tiger enters a village, the foolish 


le frequently prepare rice and fruits, 
tad placing ae ah the entrance as an 
offering to the animal, conceive that, by 
giving him this hospitable reception, he 
will be pleased with their attention, and 
ass on, without doing them harm. They 
lo the same on the approach of the 
small-pox, and thus endeavour to lay 
the evil spirit by kind and hospitable 
treatment.” 

Lady Raffles had an instance of these 
superstitious fears of the natives, on a 
journey into the interior : 

«“ The coolies, in passing through the 
forest, came upon a tiger, crouched on 
the path; they immediately stopped, 
and addressed him in terms of wigghe a 
tion, assuring him they were poor peo- 

le, carrying the ¢uan basar, great man’s 
uggage, who would be very angry with 
them if they did not arrive in time, and 
therefore they implored permission to 
~ quietly, and without molestation. 

he tiger, being startled at their a 

earance, got up and walked quietly 
into the depths of the forest ; and they 
came on, perfectly satisfied that it was 
in consequence of their petition that 
they passed in safety.” 


PANORAMA OF THE MAINE. 


Tuis is another of Mr. Leigh’s inge- 
nious River Views, upon the plan of the 
Panorama of the Rhine, noticed in our 
12th volume. It represents the river 
and the adjacent country, from Mayence 
to Franktort, drawn from nature by 
F. W. Delkeskamp, and delicately ac- 
quatinted by John Clark. The forests, 
vineyards, and towns are of microscopic 
interest, and so distinctly shown as to 
make the voyage with the eye of ex- 
haustless curiosity. Hochhiem, sur. 
rounded by vineyards, is of prominent 
attraction, and vies with the more intel- 
lectual interest of Frankfort. Altogether 
this Panorama is a delightful represen- 
tation. 


THE NUTMEG TREE 


Is exceedingly beautiful: it bears in 
profusion, spreads its branches in a wide 
circle, and the fruit is perhaps the most 
beautiful in the world; the outside co- 
vering, or shell, is of a rich cream colour, 
and resembles a peach ; this bursts, and 
shows the dark nut, encircled and che- 
quered with mace of the brightest crim- 
son; and, when contrasted with the 
deep emerald green leaf, is delightfully 
grateful to the eye.—Lady Raffles. 





———e 
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HERALDRY. 


New editions of Clark’s “ Introduction 
to Heraldry,’ and “ The Heraldry of 
Crests,’’ are before us, and allow us an 
oo of recommending them to 
the students of Heraldry, as the best 
— books forthe subject. The first 
work has stood the test of haifa century, 
and both the present editions are pro- 
duced in a style which corresponds with 
the extensive patronage they have re- 
ceived from the public. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VOCAL CABINET. 


Mr. ArmicGer, the editor of Howitt’s 
British Preserve, proposes to assemble 
under this title, scarce, curious, and 
original songs and ballads relative to 
Racing, Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, 
Hawking, Angling, Archery, Cricket- 
ting, &c. The design is good and as 
far as we have seen, (two parts) well 
executed. 

Perhaps no species of harmony has 
more of the true = ofconviviality than 
sporting songs. There is so much good 
and jovial feeling, associated with rural 
sports, that we would not give a whit 
for the heart that could not enter into 
their enjoyment. They are utterly de- 
void of affectation or false feeling, and 
in the same ratio are to be cherished for 
the good and kindly bonds by which 
they hold together friends and associates. 
We remember passing some of ,pur 
earlier days in the participation of tfrese 
delights—and never, never has it been 
our lot to number happier hours even 
among the more studied and artificial 
pleasures of society. 


LARGE FLOWER. 

Sir Stamrorp RaFF es, in describing a 
journey beyond Bencoolen, says :— 

“The most important discovery was 
a gigantic flower, of which I can hardly 
attempt to give anything like a just de- 
scription : it is perhaps the largest and 
most magnificent flower in the world, 
and is so distinct from every other, that 
I know not to what I can compare it. 
Its dimensions will astonish you—it mea- 
sured across from the extremity of the 
petals rather more than a yard; the 
nectarium was nine inches wide, and as 
deep—estimated to contain a gallon and 
a half of water; and the weight of the 
whole flower, fifteen pounds.” 

But the whole vegetable part of the 
creation is here on a magnificent scale. 

“¢ There is nothing more striking in 
the Malayan forests than the grandeur 
of the vegetation: the magnitude of the 
flowers, creepers, and trees, contrasts 


strikingly with the stunted, and, I had 
almost said, pigmy vegetation of Eng- 
land. Compared with our forest-trees, 
your largest oak is a mere dwarf. Here 
we have creepers and vines entwining 
larger trees, and hanging suspended for 
more than a hundred feet, in girth not 
less than a man’s body, and many much 
thicker ; the trees seldom under a hun- 
dred, and generally approaching a hun- 
dred and sixty to two hundred feet in 
height. One tree that we measured 
was, in circumference, nine yards! and 
this is nothing to one I measured in 
Java.” 





SFClanners & Customs of all Nations. 


WE extract the following interesting ac- 
count of the recent Grand Dress Ball at 
Constantinople, from the Standard Jour- 
nal. The novelty and attractive cha- 
racter of the details well befit them for 
this division of The Mirror. 

“‘ Constantinople, Feb. 18, 1830. 


“ This being the first exhibition of the 
kind in Turkey, and as the officers of 
state and others of distinction were ex- 

ected to attend, a lively interest has 

en excited in Pera, and for weeks the 

subject has engrossed conversation among 
the beau monde. 

«¢ Having had the honour of receiving 
from his Excellency Count Guilleminot 
a card of invitation, I eagerly embraced 
the aenay not only of seeing the 
Turkish officers, but also the corps di- 
plomatique and la societe of Pera. 

“ About eight o’clock I accordingly 
repaired to the palace, a very splendid 
edifice, situated in a garden on the de- 
clivity of the hill on which Pera is built. 
In the lobby there was a line of domes- 
tiques in uniform, leading from the en- 
trance to the door of the grand saloon. 
On entering it, and close to the door, 
we found the band of the Russian frigate 
now here, in full uniform (which had 
been offered by the officers for the occa- 
sion). Passing through the saloon we 
entered the audience chamber, a most 
magnificent room, and of great extent, 
covered with a very rich carpet, com- 
posed of one entire piece. On the west 
end was the throne, a richly gilt chair, 
elevated a step from the floor, on which 
was a canopy of crimsorsilk, ornament- 
ed with god fringe and tassels. Imme- 
diately opposite, at the other end of the 
room, was a very large full-length por- 
trait of his most Christian Majesty. On 
the left, in the centre of the room, and 
in a recess, was a richly gilt table, on 
which stood a clock of most beautiful 
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workmanship. On the opposite side 
was a chimney, with an elegant marble 
mantel-piece, over which was a mirror 
of uncommon size and great value. Di- 
vans, of sofas, surrounded the room. 
On the left of the throne the ambassa- 
dress ond her amiable daughter were 
seated, and on entering the chamber we 
were presented to her ladyship, and 
afterwards to his excellency the ambas- 
sador, who was also in the chamber. I 
then visited the set of rooms, which con- 
sisted of the large saloon, a number of 
splendidly furnished apartments, and a 
billiard room, all adorned with many fine 
and old paintings. 

“On the arrival of the ladies, some 
gentlemen in waiting, dressed in charac- 
ter, as Spanish grandees, knights in ar- 
mour, &c., received them at the door of 
the saloon, and escorted them to the 
audience chamber. The company as- 
sembled rapidly at a little before nine 
o’clock. hose dressed in character 
(who had assembled in a large and 
magnificent saloon below) were an- 
nounced, and a double line was formed 
by the company from the entrance 
through the saloon and chamber of au- 
dience to the spot where the ambassa- 
dress was seated. The characters were 
all extremely well dressed (some in 
masks, but chiefly without them), but 
so numerous that it would be in vain to 
attempt to describe them. There were 
knights in ancient armour, Spanish 
grandees, a knight of Malta in scaled 
armour, a knight in full armour, cer- 
tainly seven feet high (a Russian gentle- 
man on his travels to Jerusalem), Swiss, 
Spanish, and Italian peasants, Alba- 
nians, Turks, Circassians, Persians, Chi- 
nese, Scotch Highlanders, Arabians, an 
African prince in natural dress (a well- 
mmr character), and, in short, 
every species of Oriental costume. A 
fine character in mask was an old gen- 
tleman, dressed, one half of his coat in 
scarlet uniform, with epaulette, and mili- 
tary boot, the other half an antique 
court dress of black, with a white stock- 
ing on the other leg, and one half of his 
hair jet black, the other powdered white 
as snow. This character was extremely 
well managed. Another fine character 
was one caricaturing modern female 
dress, as big as a tun; her lacings evinc- 
ed a fruitless attempt to conquer nature 
by squeezing herself into shape, and on 
her head she had a burmah (the head- 


dress of the Frank ladies) bigger than p 


any old Dutch corn-fan to be found in 


the ancient city of Communipaw. There 
was a — of English midshipmen 
dressed in t 


e costume of doctors in the 
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year 1701, with large cocked hats, and 
their hair and faces —— and a 
magician, harlequin, a devil and his imps, 
men in female garbs, &c. &c. 
the ladies were Mary Queen of Scots (a 
very handsome woman), Spanish, Bis- 
cayan, and Italian signoras and pea- 
sants, Jewesses, sultanas, Circassians, 
Turkish ladies, and highland lasses, all 
dressed in full costumes. Shortly after 
the characters were presented a bustle 
was discovered at the door of the saloon, 
and a giant, twelve feet high, entered, 
and was presented. The dress was a 
kind of Chinese cap, and a scarlet cloak 
reaching to the ground. He made his 
bow to the ambassadress, and then took 
his station in the saloon. This was ex- 
tremely well managed, and I understood 
= o— = his excellency’s. It was 
effec y a figure moving b: i 
laced on the shoulders “: at ae 
hortly thereafter another bustle at the 
door excited attention, and the devil 
himself on two sticks, ten feet high, 
entered, and after presentation walked 
about the saloon with the giant. This 
character was well dressed, and his sa- 
tanic majesty’s conduct was highly ap- 
probated. The actor was a young gen- 
tleman, mounted on stilts, with a bear- 
skin dress reaching to the ground and 
well imagined mask. Then came a 
group of four masked musicians, dressed 
in the costume of the year 1700, with 
large cocked hats, long-skirted coats, 
and buttons two inches in diameter— 
one was all white, another sky-blue, the 
third pink, and the fourth yellow. A 
= — Face now announced 
at something novel was approaching, 
and a showman entered with a caravan 
of wild beasts, &c. a show picture, from 
which he described the subjects with 
great humour. By and by the band 
struck up, and a cotillon was danced by 
Mary Queen of Scots, a sultana, a Min- 
grelian girl, and a bonny Scotch lassie in 
highland dress. The gentlemen were a 
Spanish grandee, an Arabian, an Alba- 
banian, and a highlander, the latter com- 
pletely and correctly dressed, with kilt, 
plaid, and spleuchin, pistols, dirk, and 
owder-horn. The dancing was excel- 
ent, particularly the Scotch couple (a 
Mr. Buchanan, secretary of the English 
legation, and the wife of an English 
merchant), who bore off the bell in both 
dress and dancing, and were decidedly 
the best supported characters of the 
art: y 


y- 
“‘ When the cotillon was ended the 
masked musicians—a fiddle, guitar, cla- 
rionet, and flute—took their places in 
the centre of the saloon and becan a 
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waltz, and here was a scene of most ex- 
traordinary novelty and interest, by the 
strange association of characters in the 
waltz. As each couple waltzed round 
the large ring and withdrew, their places 
were instantly taken up by pairs equally 
bizarre. After the musicians had per- 
formed one waltz, the band played a co- 
tillon, but shortly thereafter the waltz 
was called for, and this continued to be 
the favourite dance for the evening. It 
was impossible to behold this scene with- 
out delight—the perpetual change of 
couples, and the odd combination of cha- 
racters, kept the fancy continually on 
the stretch. I left the dancing-room, 
and visited the Chamber of Audience 
and the differentrooms. Here were all 
the ambassadors, the corps diplomatique, 
and other distinguished characters. 
Count Orloff (one of the handsomest 
men I have ever seen) in his splendid 
uniform and decorations, and with his 
aides, made a most conspicuous and fine 
pranks an aide-de-camp of the 

rand Seignor (but dressed in the Cir- 
cassian costume), a number of Turkish 
officers (two of whom were blacks), and 
all the Russian and English officers now 
in Constantinople. The two negroes 
were eunuchs and officers of high rank 
in the Seraglio; they wore the modern 
military uniform, with a diamond star 
on the left breast, and were, doubtless, 
here for the purpose of conveying a de- 
scription of this strange and novel scene 
to the ladies of the Seraglio. They con- 
ducted themselves with great ay seed 
and politeness. Some of the female 
masks were particularly attentive to the 
Turkish officers. One frolicsome hussy, 
dressed in nankeen cap and gown, was 
uncommonly attentive to the sultan’s 
aide-de-camp, and actually made him 
walk arm-in-arm with her through the 
whole suite of apartments ; and he had 
no idea but that it was a female who had 
taken such a fancy to him. 

“In the apartment next adjoining the 
audience chamber there were three card- 
tables, at one of which Count* Orloff, 
Mons. de Ribeaupierre, and the Aus- 
trian and English ambassadors, formed 
the party. The Turkish officers seem- 
ed to take great interest in the game; 
but the dance, the dance, absorbed every 
thing else, by its continued novelty and 
interest. 

“ At twelve o’clock supper was an- 
nounced, and the gentlemen escorted the 
ladies to the supper-room, where about 
forty were accommodated at a time, the 
gentlemen standing behind and waiting 
upon the ladies. After supper the dance 
was resumed, and continued with un- 


abated interest until five in the morning. 
On the whole this was one of the most 
brilliant parties ever given. There could 
not have been less than 600 persons pre- 
sent, and every one was delighted and 
felt loth to depart. 

“ You will OR me now to give you 
some account of the ladies, but, alas, I 
am aground here. I have all my life paid 
80 little attention to the affaires de mode 
that I know not how to begin. I should 
feel much more in my element if I had 
to describe the rigging of a fine ship ; 
but as I must say something on the su 
ject I can only remark that the ladies 
were all superbly dressed, and completely 
in the French style, with a great profu- 
sion of jewels. The demoiselles gene- 
rally wore flowers entwined in their 
hair, and the elder ones the beautiful 
burmah (a turban head-dress) so gene- 
rally worn by the Frank ladies of Smyrna 
and Constantinople. Their complexions 
are uncommonly fine, and there was us 
much beauty displayed as any country 
could produce on a similar occasion. 
There being few or no wheel carriages 
in this part of the world the ladies came 
and returned in sedan chairs. 

“T was disappointed in not seeing any 
of the Turkish ministers, two of the 
principal ones beiag sick; and, more- 
over, the Ramazan (or their Lent) being 
close at hand it was conjectured that 
this circumstance might have deterred 
them. On the whole, however, I was 
never more gratified in my life. At this 
féte were natives of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. Mr. O. and my- 
self being the only ones from the western 
world we had not only the honour of re- 
——- our own country but a whole 

emisphere, and, next to the giant and 
the Russian knight in armour, our coun- 
tryman was the tallest of the party.” 


Fine Arts. 


COLONEL BATTY’S VIEWS OF EUROPEAN 
CITIES. NO. II. 

Gibraltar. 
WE noticed at some length, the appear- 
ance of the first number of this very 
beautiful work; and we are happy to 
add that the number before us fully sus- 
tains the high character we have given 

of the previous portion? 
The present Number contains a Vig- 
nette and Five Views. The former re- 
resents the Rock of Gibraltar from the 
Fecsinmenten Shore, and is exquisitely 
engraved by R. Wallis. The first view, 
Gibraltar, from the Bay Side, is by 
George Cooke. The rock rises majes- 
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tically above the water of the bay, and 
the town and castle are seen on the 
slope at its foot. In the distance, be- 
hind the Mole, the mountains of the 
Barbary coast rear their lofty heads. 
This plate is one of the finest marine 
pieces we have seen for a long time. 
The lights of the heavy, squally sky, 
the:foam of the busy waves, and the 
bold, etchy shure or foreground, are ad- 
mirably managed by the artist. The 
outline of the rock, and the extreme 
delicacy and finish of the stupendous 
mass can hardly be sufficiently com- 
mended : indeed, the same terms will 
apply to the whole scene. 

he second view, or great western 
face of the mountain, with the town, 
old Moorish castle, and the modern de- 
fences, is of great picturesque beauty, 
though we are bound to confess not 
bs in execution to the previous plate. 
The point of view is still very attractive. 
“The Moorish castle, whose massy 
towers are seen above the northern ex- 
tremity of the town, was built, accord- 
ing to an Arabic inscription still visible, 
in the time of the Caliph Walid, soon 
after the period of the Moors landing 
here. It is chiefly constructed of tapia, 
or cement, moulded in frames, and the 
whole incrusted with cement of a finer 
quality : the cupolas and arches are of 
brickwork. These walls and towers 
have become so indurated by time, that, 
during the great siege, the shot from 
the enemy’s cannon made but little im- 
Pression on them. Independent of the 
picturesque appearance of this scene, 
it is interesting from exhibiting the 
point against which the most strenuous 
efforts of the enemy were directed dur- 
ing the memorable siege. From the 
warm reception given to the assailants, 
the battery on the Mole acquired the 
name of the Devil’s Tongue. Gibraltar 
remained in the possession of the Moors 
from the period when they first took it, 
4. D. 711, for about 750 years, when 
the Spaniards again got possession of it. 
On July 23, 1704, Sir George Rook, 
with the combined English and Dutch 
fleets, cannonaded Gibraltar. On the 
24th, after a feeble resistance, this im- 


English.”’ 

Gibraltar, from above Camp Bay, is 
the third plate, and has even more pic- 
turesque effect than its predecessor. 
Large masses of rock jut out into the 
great bay, and form several small bays, 
and with the craggy cliffs, and bold 
crest of the mountain, are beautifully 
executed. 

The fourth view, Gibraltar from Eu- 





portant fortress surrendered to the- 
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ropa Point, is by E. Goodall, and is a 
truly terrific scene. ‘ The blue Medi- 
terranean, at times so placid and beauti- 
ful, is subject to violent tempests, 
which sometimes come on so rapidly 
and unexpectedly as to require great 
caution in its navigation. The effect of 
one of these storms just clearing off has 
been chosen as most appropriate to the 
savage grandeur of the scene.’’ 

The fifth plate, Gibraltar, from Ca- 
talan Bay, is admirably engraved by 
Willmore, and forms a pleasing contrast 
with the sullen sublimity of the scene 
last described. Itis an exquisite sunlit 
view, and sparkles at every point. The 
little bay is one of the most charming in 
nature. Among the artist’s effects, the 
distant light, and light fleecy clouds, 
are managed with great skill. It may 
be interesting to mention, that “ during 
the great earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, 
it is said that the sands at Catalan Bay 
sank several feet, and large masses of 
the rock rolled down into the sea. On 
the same occasion, the Mediterranean 
also, at this point, rose and fell repeat- 
edly, nearly seven feet.” 


A “ BROWN ”’ sTUDY. 

Tus is an effective little mezzotint, 
drawn and engraved by Mr. Frederick 
James Havill. The scene is an artist’s 
studio, or in plain English, his garret, 
with models, sketches, easel, pallets, 
and colours placed or rather strewed 
about the uncarpeted floor and un- 
papered walls, with all the negligé air 
of genius. The artist occupies the only 
chair ; he is, as our friend Leigh Hunt 
would say, “ feet on the fenderish ’— 
and in a brown study. The print, 
though only double the size of a lady’s 
hand, is full of interesting details, and 
the little appurtenances of art to which 
= uded, are grouped with much 
skill. 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Part I. of this beautiful work contains 
germs of high promise. The views are 
four in number, 1. Arran, for the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, with its “ thunder- 
splitten peaks,’’—an exquisite marine 
view, by Daniell. 2. Doune Castle, a 
delightful sunset, for Waverley, after 
J. D. Harding. 3. Penrith, from the 
same Novel, after Dewint. 4. Win- 
dermere, for Guy Mannering from the 
chaste and delicate pencil of Westall. 
The whole are finely engraved by E. 
Finden, and will even add a charm to 
the works they are intended to accom- 
pany. This is nomean praise. 
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She Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


LAST HOURS OF NELSON. 


Tue editor of the newer, Ages has 
very judiciously reprinted Dr. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson—“ the best written piece 
of ws ea in the language ’’—as the 
Twelfth Number of the abovementioned 
Miscellany. Hundreds of our readers 
have, doubtless, seen the original work : 
as every line of it may be read and 
read again with increasing delight, we 
do not search for the interpolations in 
the present edition—but quote one of 
the best written portions entire :— 

“ It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, 
that the British fleet might be distin- 
guished by humanity in the victory 
which he expected. Setting an example 
himself, he twice gave orders to cease 
firing upon the Redoubtable, supposing 
that she had struck, because her great 
a were silent ; for, as she carried no 

ag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he re- 
ceived his death. A ball fired from her 
mizen-top, which, in the then situation 
of the two vessels, was not more than 
fifteen yards from that part of the deck 
where he was standing, struck the epau- 
lette on his left shoulder, about a quar- 
ter after one, sg: in the heat of action. 
He fell upon his face, on the spot which 
was covered with his poor secretary’s 
blood. Hardy, who was a few steps 
from him, turning round, saw three men 
raising him up.—‘ They have done for 
me at last, Hardy,’ said he.—‘ I hope 
not,’ cried Hardy.—‘ Yes !’ he replied; 
© my back-bone is shot through.’ Yet 
even now, not for a moment losing his 
presence of mind, he observed, as they 
were carrying him down the ladder, that 
the tiller ropes, which had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced, and order- 
ed that new ones should be rove imme- 
diately :—then, that he might not be 
seen by the crew, he took out his hand- 
kerchief, and covered his face and his 
stars.—Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from ‘the enemy, Eng- 
land, perhaps, would not have had cause 
to receive with sorrow the news of the 
battle of Trafalgar. The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men; 
over whose bodies he was with some 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pal- 
let in the midshipman’s berth. It was 
soon perceived, upon examination, that 
the wound was mortal. This, however, 
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was concealed from all, except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
attendants. He himself being certain, 
from the sensation in his back, and the 
gush of blood he felt momentarily with- 
in his breast, that no human care could 
avail him, insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful; ‘ For,’ said 
he, ‘ you can do nothing for me.’—All 
that could be done was to fan him with 
paper, and frequently to give him le- 
monade to alleviate his intense thirst. 
He was in great pain, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, 
which now began to declare itself. As 
often as a ship struck, the crew of the 
Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the 
eyes, and marked the countenance of 
the dying hero. But he became impa- 
tient to see Captain Hardy; and as that 
officer, though often sent for, could not 
leave the deck, Nelson feared that some 
fatal cause prevented him, and repeat- 
edly cried: § Will no one bring Hardy 
tome? He must be killed ! He is surely 
dead !?—An hour and ten minutes elaps- 
ed from the time when Nelson received 
his wound, before Hardy could come to 
him. They shook hands in silence; 
Hardy in vain struggling to suppress the 
feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimest moment. 

‘¢ © Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, * how 
goes the day with us ?’—‘ Very well,’ 
replied Hardy ; ‘ ten ships have struck, 
but five of the van have tacked, and show 
an intention to bear down upon the Vic- 
tory. I have called two or three of our 
fresh -~ round, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing.’—‘ I hope,’ 
said Nelson, ‘none of our ships have 
struck ?’? Hardy answered, ‘ There was 
no fear of that.’ Then, and not till 
then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘I am 
a dead man, Hardy,’ said he, ‘I am 
going fast :—it will be all over with me 
soon. Come nearer to me. Let my 
dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and 
all other things belonging to me.’ Hardy 
observed, that. he hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of 
life. ‘Oh, no!’ he replied: ‘it is im- 

ossible. My back is shot through. 

eatty will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy 
then, once more, shook ds with 
him; and, with a heart almost bursting, 
hastened upon deck. 

‘“¢ By this time all feeling below the 
breast was gone; and Nelson, having 
made the surgeon ascertain this, said to 
him: ‘ You know I am gone, I know 
it. I feel something rising in m 
breast,’—putting his hand on his leit 
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side,—‘ which tells me so.’ And upon 
Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was 
very great; he replied, ‘ So great, that 
he wished he was dead. Yet,’ said he, 
in a lower voice, ‘ one would like to 
live a little longer too!’ And after a few 
minutes, in the same under tone, he 
added; ‘ What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton, if she knew my situa- 
tion !’ Next to his country she occupied 
his thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty 
minutes after he had left the cockpit, 
returned ; and, again taking the hand 
of his dying friend and commander, con- 
gratulated him on having gained a com- 
plete victory. How many of the enemy 
were taken he did not know, as it was 
impossible to perceive them distinctly : 
but fourteen or fifteen at least. ‘ That’s 
well,’ cried Nelson, ‘ but I bargained 
for twenty.’ And then, in a stronger 
voice, he said: ‘ Anchor, Hardy; an- 
chor.’ Hardy, upon this, hinted that 
Admiral Collingwood would take upon 
himself the direction of affairs, ‘ Not 
while I live, Hardy,’ said the dying Nel- 
son, ineffectually endeavouring to raise 
himself from the bed: ‘Do you an- 
chor.’ His previous order for prepar- 
ing to anchor had shown how clearly he 
foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, he said to him in a 
low voice, ‘ Don’t throw me overboard :’ 
and he desired that he might be buried 
by his parents, unless it should please 
the king to order otherwise. Then re- 
verting to private feelings: ‘< Take care 
of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy: take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton.—Kiss me, 
Hardy,’ said he. Hardy knelt down 
and kissed his cheek : and Nelson said, 
‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I 
have done my duty.’ Hardy stood over 
him in silence for a moment or two, then 
knelt again, and kissed his forehead. 
¢ Who is that?’ said Nelson; and being 
informed, he —! ‘God bless you, 
Hardy.’ And Hardy then left him—for 
ever. 

“‘ Nelson now desired to be turned 
upon his right side, and said: I wish I 
had not left the deck ; for I shall soon 
be gone.’ Death was, indeed, rapidly 
approaching. He said to the chaplain: 
© Doctor, I have not been a great sin- 
ner:’ and after a short pause, ‘ Re- 
member that I leave Lady Hamilton and 
my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my 
country.’ His articulation now became 
difficult; but he was distinctly heard to 
say, ‘ Thank God, I have done my 
duty.” These words he repeatedly pro- 
nounced ; and they were the last words 
which he uttered. He expired at thirty 
minutes after four,—three hours and a 


quarter after he had received his 
wound. 

“ Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson 
had expressed a wish that he were dead; 
but immediately the spirit subdued the 

ains of death, and he wished to live a 
ittle longer ;—doubtless that he might 
hear the completion of the victory which 
he had seen so gloriously began. That 
consolation — that joy —that triumph, 
was afforded him. He lived to know 
that the victory was decisive; and the 
last guns which were fired at the flying 
enemy were heard, a minute or two be- 
fore he expired. 
@ e e e e e 

«The death of Nelson was felt. in 
England as something more than a pub- 
lic calamity : men started at the intelli- 
gence, and turned pale; as if they had 
heard of the loss of a dear friend. An 
object of our admiration and affection, 
of our pride and of our hopes, waa sud- 
denly taken from us; and it seemed as 
if we had never, till then, known how 
deeply we loved and reverenced him. 
What the country had lost in its great 
naval hero—the greatest of our own, 
and of all former times, was scarcely 
taken into the account of grief. So per- 
fectly, indeed, had he performed his 
part, that the maritime war, after the 
battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an 
end: the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed: new 
navies must be built, and a new race of 
seamen reared for them, before the pos- 
sibility of their invading our shores could 
again be contemplated. It was not, 
therefore, from any selfish reflection 
upon the magnitude of our loss that we 
mourned for him: the general sorrow 
was of a higher character. The people 
of England grieved that funeral ceremo- 
nies, and public monuments, and post- 
humous rewards, were all which they 
could now bestow upon him, whom the 
king, the legislature, and the nation, 
would have alike delighted to honour; 
whom every tongue would have blessed ; 
whose presence in every village through 
which he might have passed, would have 
wakened the church bells, have given 
schoolboys a holiday, have drawn chil- 
dren from their sports to gaze upon him, 
and ‘old men from the chimney cor- 
ner,’ to look = Nelson ere they died. 
The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, 


indeed, with the usual forms of rejoic- 
ing, but they were without joy ; for such 
already was the glory of the British 
navy, through Nelson’s s ing ge- 
nius, that it scarcely seemed to receive 
any addition from the most signal vic- 
tory that ever was achieved upon the 
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seas: and the destruction of this mighty 
fleet, by which all the maritime schemes 
of France were totally frustrated, hardly 
appeared to add to our security or 
strength ; for, while Nelson was living, 
to watch the combined squadrons of the 
enemy, we felt: ourselves as:secure as 
now, when they were no longer in‘ex- 
istence ” 


The volume is printed -by Whitting- 
ham,.and illustrated with several: wood- 
cut battle-pieces, and a.medallion por- 
trait from the pencil of «George Cruik-. 
shank.. The engravers have done their 
duty to the designs, and for etchy-spirit, 
(than which nothing could be more ap 
propriate for such stirring scenes, ) these 
cuts are-perfect gems. 


- She Gatherer. 


“A snappgy-up of unconsidered trifies.” 
¥ SHAKSreaRE, 








-GAMING FOR) MONEY. 
In the:reign of Richard I. an edict was 
issued iconcerning gaming, by which no 
person‘in the army was permitted to play 
at any'sort of . e for money, except 
knights: and cler, » who in one 
whole ‘day: and :night, should not lose 
more:than twenty shillings, on pain of 
forfeiting one hundred. shillings to, the 
archbishop of the army. The two kings 
might play for what they pleased ;: but 
their :attendants not for more than 
twenty ‘shillings, : otherwise; they. were 
to: be. whipped! neked through the:army. 
for three a ::Hanpert.H; 


+. 9°. ‘BOILING TO DEATH.. 
in'theiyear 71531, Richard Brose was 
boiledto;death in Smithfield, for putting 
poison ‘itd some soup, by which six- 
teen ns were killed. He was cook 
to the’ Bishop of: Rochester, at Lam- 
beth. vila y Ta BoA 


‘ i) .CEPITAPH 6. t&! . 
To the Memory of a Young smayreged 
: three years,in Bexhill Churchyard. : 
: [nay me downto rest me,’ « , 
And pray to God to bless me, 
And if I sleep.and never -wake, 
I pray:to God my. soul:to take, 
This night for evermore. Amen. . 
' T.G.'P. ; 


CORONATION: OATH OF. THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 
In the name of Christ, I promise three 
things to the Christian people, my sub- 
jects :—First,. That the Church of, God 
and all the Christian people shall always 
_ preserve true peace under our auspices. 
Second, That I will interdict rapacity 
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» against the ceiling, while the o! 


and all iniquities to every condition. 
Third, That I-will dequity and 
mercy in ‘all judgmedi@tbat 1 me and 
to you the gracious méacifnl God 
may extend his mercy. W: G,. Cw ’ 


NINEPENNY LOVERS, OR SILVER VA 
LENTINES. 4 


Unt the year 1696, when all money 
not milled, was called in, a ninepenny 
piece of silver was as common as six- 
pences or shillings ; and these ninepences 
were usually bent as sixpences com- 
monly are now, which bending was call- 
ed, To my love, and from my love; and 
such ninepences the ordinary fellows 
(says Butler) gave or sent their sweet- 
hearts, as tokens of love. P.T. W. 


e 


ALBERT DURER AND BERGHEM. 


TaeE-wives of, Albert Durer and Ber- 
ghem were both shrews, and the former 
compelled that great genius tothe hourly 
drudgery of his profession, merely to 
gratify her. own sordid passion. At 
length, in despair, Albert ran away 
from his Tisiphone : she wheedled him 
back, and not long after he fell « victim 
to her furious disposition, and died of 
a broken heart. It is told of Berghem’s 
wife, that she would never allow. that 
excellent agtist to quit: his occupations ; 
and she contrived. an odd expedient to 
detect his indolence. The artist worked 
in a,room above. her: ever and anon she 
roused him: hy, thumping a long stick 
ient 
Berghem answered by stamping his foot, 
to satisfy Madame B. that he was 
not napping. J.R. S. 


A scHOOLMASTER said of himself, «I 
am like a Aone—I sharpen a number of 
blades, but I wear myself, in doing it. 
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